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FINE ARTS. 





NATIONAL PAINTINGS. 


The proposition of Mr. Trumbull, in re- 
lation to National Paintings, was doubtless 
dictated by pure motives ; but the most cur- 
sory observation will assure us, that he has 
been deceived by conclusions from reason- 
ing, of the falsity of which he was probably 
himself unaware, Such restrictions upon 
genius, such an injudicious tariff upon the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, should be 
promptly repelled, by every artist in the 
country; unless, indeed, selfishness and 
vanity may induce some individual to pre- 
sume that he will be the “ grand Napoleon 
ofthe realms of’—painting. This is not 
the correct way to bring about that unanim- 
ity of public feeling and taste which is all-re- 
quisite to the advancement of the Arts. 

In our country, patronage is differently 
regulated from that of England—we have 
here no titled patron, with a princely fortune, 
to lavish wealth on the artist who may please 
his fancy, or administer to his pampered 
vanity; we have no public grants, or pri- 
vate acts of munificence, to spur the aspi- 
rant in the race of fame—it all depends on 
the good taste of the community, and it is 
now for that community, by a simultaneous 
effort, to effect a change. There is at pre- 
sent a complete cessation of all energy a- 
mongst painters. Whence does this pro- 
ceed? We lament to say the fault is in the 
public. What hope is there of reward, suf- 
ficient to cheer the artist through the long 
years of toil necessary to complete any 
work worthy of genius?—none. We area 
people too much absorbed in commerce or 
agriculture to think of the arts—they are 
exotics amongst us, as little regarded or 
cultivated as a sensitive plant would be by 
a Tennessee farmer. The artist is obliged 
to lavish away his powers in Portrait Paint- 
ing, or fritter them away in daubs and 
sketches which will procure him daily 
bread. Itis true, if Mr. Trumbull’s pro- 
position were adopted, that might be se- 
cured to him; but who, with a spark of the 
honourable ambition inseparable from ge- 
nius, would labour, that he might eat, drink, 
die, and be forgotten. All this may be 
remedied if part of Mr. Trumbull’s scheme 
be modified inthis manner. Let the gov- 








ernment propose a subject, and a premium, 
for which all the artists in the country may 
try. Let a committee of connoisseurs, not 
merely wealthy men or distinguished states- 
men—they might be capable of deciding a 
commercial or political question—let a 
Committee of Connoisseurs be chosen—let 
them pronounce the reward of every pic- 
ture according to its merits. Congress 
may afterwards decide in its wisdom upon 
the destination of these pictures. ‘Thus 
will genius meet with its reward, and indus- 
try be fully and adequately remunerated. 


DUNLAP’S CALVARY. 


The ferment of politics and party spirit 
being now about to subside, we are persua- 
ded that our citizens will begin to look about 
them for the means of national amusement 
and enjoyinent. We invite their attention 
to Mr. Dunlap’s picture of Calvary, now 
exhibited at the Academy of I"ine Arts, and 
assure them that an hour cannot be better 
appropriated than to the contemplation of 
this specimen of American genius, which 
not only deserves, but will most agreeably 
repay, their patronage. 

The subject of a crucifixion has been a 
favourite one with painters ; but they have 
commonly represented the frightful sacrifice 
as being accomplished ; and our souls are 
filled with horror at the awful spectacle of 
the Son of God exposed and _perishing like 
acomnion malefactor. Mr. Dunlap, with 
better taste, has chosen the moment of pre- 
paration for this dreadful deed, and, while 
he avoids the chance of shocking us with 
the terrible, avails himself of the opportuni- 
ty of moving us with the pathetic. 

The coup d’wil is striking and impressive. 
The canvass represents the ascent of Mount 
Calvary, and contains a number of groups, 
all expressive of different passions, yet all 
agreeing in the same great design. The 
eye is first attracted by the figure of the Sa- 
viour, seen at some distance up the hill.— 
He stands among the soldiers, whoare a- 
bout"to divide his apparel, calm but sorrow- 
ful, his hands outstretched, his eyes cast 
up to heaven. Mingled with the spirit of 
resignation, and wandering over a counte- 
nance which seems beseeching forgiveness 
for them, there is a touch of despair and for- 
lornness that reminds us of the agony at 





Gethsemane, and finds its way into the 
heart of the spectator. The simplicity of 
his garment, both as to colour and arrange- 
ment, together with the breadth and deilica- 
cy of the distance, adds greatly to the beau- 
tiful and affecting character of his aspect, 
and blinds us to some faults in the drawing 
of the soldiers around him. 

The countenance of John is most excel- 
lent, andthe expression of indignation,— 
sorrowful, not angry, (as should be that of 
the apostle “whom he loved,”’?) with which 
he regards the fiendish and exulting High 
Priest—is such as none but a painter of deep 
sensibjjities could have delineated. The 
figure of the High Priest, however, displays 
some faults, which on account of the prom- 
inence of his character and situation, and 
because we think they can be remedied, we 
are willing to point out. The neck sits stiff- 
ly on the shoulders; the head is too much in 
profile ; and the arms appear constrained 
in their motions, and rigidly confined to the 
body. ‘The drapery of this figure is good. 

The wife of the Roman Officer is beauti- 
ful, and, excepting Pilate’s wife, is the most 
attractive figure in the crowd. In this lat- 
ter, the admirers of female loveliness will 
remark the superb neck, with the mass of 
dark hair gathered over it; and the lovers 
of the art will observe the strength, nature, 
and propriety of the action. The foreshort- 
ning of her left hand is admirable. 

The head and action of the Pharisee on 
the right hand, are very fine, as is also the 
drapery of Susannah. 

The colouring of the picture is harmoni- 
ous, and the aérial perspective managed so 
naturally as to throw out the front figure 
with extreme boldness. The effect is broad 
and imposing. The grouping is richly but 
not offensively crowded. 

We could point out a thousand other 
beauties, and perhaps several other faults. 
The latter are venial ; the former are suffi- 
ciently striking to excite a respect that the 
study of the art had not been the earliest 
and the only occupation of the painter. As 
it is, however, the picture of Calvary is an 
extraordinary evidence of what genius can 
effect-without the long wearisome applica- 
tion necessary to Perfection; and those 
who neglect visiting it will deprive them- 
selves of a pleasure which a single view will 
most richly afford—U. S. Gaz. 
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TRUMBULL’S SORTIE. 

This celebrated painting has arrived inthis 
city. It hasbeen purchased by the committee 
with the proceeds of the Atheneum exhibi- 
tion, and is one of the first fruits of their spirit- 
ed attempt to create an academic gallery of 
the best works for the use of ourartists. The 
picture will not be shown to any person be- 
fore the opening of next year’s exhibition, 
when it will be placed in the Atheneum 
Gallery.— Yankee. 

PANORAMA OF MEXICO. 

Asa work of art, this splendid representa- 
tion of the greatest city of the South merits 
anelevated rank. ‘The view presented is 
undoubtedly correct, and the painting of great 
excellence. ‘The delicious golden haze of 
a tropical atmosphere is finely preserved ; 
and the just management of light and shade, 
with exact drawing and perspective; the 
true keeping and the luxurious repose thrown 
over the whole, almost produce the effect 
ofillusion. The view is from the top of a 
grand Cathedral, in the centre of the city, 
forming one side of the square in which I- 
turbide erected his famous circus fofthe ex- 
hibition of popular sports, bullbaiting, &c. 
From this eminence, the spectator looks 
down into the square and the circus, alive 
with processions, sports and business, and 
out, over the flat roofed dweilings of the ci- 
ty, interspersed with magnificent domes and 
church towers, to the surrounding plains, 
the lake and encompassing marshes, and 
rests his eye upon the abrupt and lofty 
mountains, glowing with richness and beau- 
ty. 

Those who omit to examine this picture, 
will lose an excellent opportunity of learn- 
ing the peculiar features of the famous city 
it represents, as well as the pleasure of con- 
templating a work of art of great merit. 

Ib. 
APPEAL FOR THE ARTS. 

Every individual of taste must hear with 
regret and mortification, that the two fine pic- 
tures by West, and the Orlando by Raphael 
West, once the property of Fulton, and for a 
number of years the chief ornaments of the 
exhibition room of the American Academy, 
are.to be offered at public sale on the 29th 
inst. For want of funds it is entirely out 
of the power of the Academy to retain 
them; and we are sure that a more grate- 
ful, and at the same time a better merited 
service could not be rendered to, it, than 
that of purchasing and presenting them to 
that Institution. Indeed, such is our anx- 
iety to have them preserved to the city, that 
we cannot but hope some wealthy individu- 
al, or an association ofea few friends of the 
arts, wiil be found, ere the time arrives, to 
pay one thousand dollars for an object of 
such public interest. This, we understand, 
is the price at which the three are offered. 
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They cost originally as follows—The Ophe- 
lia, 400 guineas ; the Lear, 500, the Orlan- 
do, 300. The loss of three such pictures 
from the Academy would be an irreparable 
public loss. — Dai. Ad. 





TALE BLARING. 
AN AMERICAN TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Tales of the Fireside.” 
Ah, that deceit should bear such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

It was on a cold and tempestuous night, 
in the month of January, 1824, that the 
young and lovely wife of Captain Elton ar- 
rived at the cantonment erected at Michil- 
limackinac, where he had been stationed 
for the last three months, according to his 
own account, “ the most miserable of men, 
at being thus separated from all he held dear 
on earth—his fairand faultless bosom-friend, 
his beloved Caroline.” These were the 
expressions he was continually applying to 
his absent wife ; and finding, as he said, he 
could no longer live without her, commis- 
sioned a friend, who with his own lady, was 
soon to be at M—, to bring Mrs. Elton with 
him. ‘There were persons stationed at this 
military depdt, who could not help sneering 
at what they termed ‘his empty and de- 
ceitful words ;” and two ladies who witness- 
ed the meeting between the Captain and his 
wife were soshocked at the affected dis- 

play of overjoyed tenderness on his part, 
that, in disgust at his dissimulation, they 
quitted the apartment where it took place, 
one of them saying, as she closed the door, 
‘* poor thing! she has little idea what,a false 
wretch her husband is ; she is a sweet look- 
ing creature, and I pity her from the bot- 
tom of my heart.” 

“So do I,” replied Mrs. Barlow, “ and 
think it would be perfectly proper to inform 
her of his baseness.” 

‘* Who could have the heart to tell her 
such a tale?” said Mrs. Heartwell; ‘ not 
I for one; we are so much indebted for 
what happiness we possess, to the ignorance 
we are in respecting the conduct of our 
own husbands—perhaps—that it would be 
cruel to tear the mask from the eyes of the 
lonely and innocent Mrs. Elton; let her 
dream on.” “I differ from you, and shall 
be secret asthe grave aboutit. My mottois, 

“Tf ignorance be bliss, 


*Tis folly to be wise ;” 


and I hope you will follow my example.” 
Here, for the present, ended the conver- 
sation ; and it was cbserved by all the gar- 
rison that the arrival of Mrs. Elton had 
created a little holy-day among them, for 
she was all life and gaiety; and Captain 
Elton was as joyous as the day was long, 
and had ceased to be the unhappy, guilty 
looking wretch that he used to be—at least 
so said the amiable and sensible Mrs. Bar- 








low.. Things went on in this way for a 
week or two, when the above mentioned 
lady felt so irritated at the idea of Mrs. El- 
ton being cheated into so much happiness, 
that in justice to her love of truih and fidel- 
ity, she could restrain her tongue no longer. 
Hearing Caroline warbling her favourite 
song of *“ Home, sweet home,” one day, 
she softly entered the room, seated herself, 
and looking Mrs. Elton earnestly in the 
face, said to her, 

‘‘You appear to be very happy; have 
you no sorrow of any kind whatever ?” 

“ None, madam; I am in health; I 
have lost no friends ; have a thankful heart, 
and above all, one of the best of men for my 
husband.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! and do you really believe Cap- 
tain Elton to be a good man {” 

“* T do, indeed, madam,” said Mrs. Elton, 
and every one that knows him thinks so 
too.” 

‘Perhaps you may be mistaken on this 
subject; there are persons in this place 
who think your husband far from being a 
correct man, and I am one of the number.” 

‘‘Good heavens!” said Mrs. Elton, 
dropping from her fingers the infant’s robe 
she was embroidering——“ good heavens! 
what could my dear Henry have done, to 
call out such remarks! Do tell me, my 
dear Mrs. Barlow, for my heart beats so, I 
believe it will burst. I am all fear and as- 
tonishment—-speak ! and tell me quickly.” 

“7 cannot now, for I fear your husband 
will return before I get through ; but if you 
can make any excuse to sleep in my room 
to-night, I will give you ocular proof of his 
baseness.” 

Poor Caroline clasped her hands together, 
and raising her eyes to heaven, exclaimed, 
‘‘Who should be trusted now, when one’s 
right hand is perjured to the bosom !” 

“If this be true,” said she, “ throwing 
the little robe from her lap, and bursting in- 
to tears,” if this be true, here ends my hap- 
piness for ever !”’ 

“Ttis awful!” said the canting Mrs. 
Barlow, “ very awful indeed! and all I can 
say about it is, that Captain Elton is a very 
awful man.” 

“Huw canI make any excuse to go to 
your room to-night ?” said Mrs Elton. 

“Oh! it is the easiest matter in the 
world,” replied her dear, prudent, judicious 
friend. My husband will not be at home 
to-night, and you can sleepin my room; 
I'll pretend to your husband that I am afraid 
to be left alone, and he will of course con- 
sent for you to stay with me.” 

*“‘T hate pretences and deceptions,” said 
Maria; “I never practised either of them 
in my life.” 

‘* But this once you will, though, just to 
find out what a villain your husband is.” 

* O certainly,” said Mrs. Elton, with a - 
smnile of bitterness, “it will be such a pleae 
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sant discovery to make ; you know it is cer- 
tainly a delightful thing to be made su- 
premely miserable for the rest of my days.” 

« Here comes Captain Elton,” said Mrs. 
Barlow ; “don’t let him see you are vexed 
—I’m off ’— 

‘‘ What is the matter, Caroline ?” said 
her husband (as he observed traces of tears 
on her cheek, which was unusually pale) 
** you look as melancholy as if you had lost 
all your friends.” 

“ And sol believe I have,” replied she, 
with difficulty restraining her tears. 

“Indeed!” said Captain Elton, why, 
have you heard any bad news? what is it? 
speak, my dear girl !” 

‘‘[T have indeed heard the worst news 
that I could possibly hear; but do not ask 
me to repeat it, Henry. Some other time 
I'll tell you, but not now.” 

All the persuasions and caresses of the 
apparently doting husband were bestowed 
in vain upon the obstinately silent and un- 
happy wife. From the latter she appeared 
to shrink with a feeling of dislike, that 
shocked Captain Elton inexpressibly. As 
he observed, that, after she had any conver- 
sation with Mrs. Barlow, she was more sul- 
len and unhappy than at any other time, 
he told her that he should interdict any fur- 
ther acquaintance with her. This irrita- 
ted the temper of the otherwise amiable 
Caroline, and she was now constantly with 
the destroyer of her peace. It appears that 
Mrs. Barlow had informed the poor, deceiv- 
ed and deluded wife of Captain Elton, that 
before she arrived at the cantonment, the af- 
fections of her husband had been estranged 
from her, by the wife of one of the soldiers, 
a very pretty, but degenerate and worthless 
woman ; that she had very frequently been 
seen going to and coming from the quar- 
ters ; that she wore articles of dress much 
more expensive than any of the officers’ 
wives ; and that Captain Elton was suspec- 
ted of providing her with all her finery.— 
This, the reader may imagine, was no very 
pleasant news for a fond snd faithful wife to 
hear, but which had been related tu her 
with such an appearance of probability, that, 
however much against her will to do 
so, poor Caroline was compelled to believe 
it, but had not yet any possible proof, as 
Lieutenant Barlow had postponed his in- 
tended absence from the cantonment fora 
few days longer; during which time the 
distress, doubt and suspense in which Mrs. 
Elton’s mind was kept, brought on a slight 
fever, which, though nothing serious, alarm- 
ed her husband, who, in a state bordering on 
madness, wondered, or affected to do so, 
what could have occurred to make his be- 
loved wife so miserable. 

At last Lieutenant Barlow went on his 
short excursion, and Caroline agreed to 
pass the night in the apartment of his wife, 





contrary to the express wishes of Captain 
Elton, who strongly suspected Mrs. Bar- 
low of being at the bottom of all the trouble 
between Caroline and himself, All his re- 
monstrances were thrown away upon his 
wife, who no longer respected her unworthy 
husband; and being young, and her judg- 
ment not ripened by years and experience, 
she had adopted the worst method in the 
world to recall him to the path of virtue and 
duty, by tears, coldness and obstinacy.— 
The “ green eyed monster” had found his 
way toher heart, and was gnawing at it 
with all the fury imaginable. 

The evening of the day on which Lieu- 
tenant Barlow departed proved fine, and a 
clear full moon, showed distinctly all the 
objects surrounding the cantonment, with 
its grand and beautiful scenery. Caroline 
Elton seated herself at the window of Mrs. 
Barlow’s room wrapped ina cloak, for the 
night was a cold one, and watched with in- 
tense anxiety, the movements and persons 
of the different officers and soldiers. She 
was soon joined by Mrs. Barlow and Mrs. 
Heartwell, the latter bitterly condemning 
the conduct of the former, in thus creating 
misery between the before happy Captain 
Elton and his wife. She earnestly dissua- 
ded Caroline from her intended purpose, 
but at her earnest desire remained to see the 
result. 

About nine o’clock the soldier’s aban- 
doned wife was seen crossing the parade 
slyly, but with rapid motion,and with great 
caution entered the apartment adjoining 
Captain Elton’s room. The heart of the 
unhappy Caroline palpitated, as if it would 
burst from her bosom; but she could not 
speak, grief having deprived her of the pow- 
erofutterance. Mrs. Barlow was the first 
to break the silence, by saying, 

“ Whatdo you think now, Mrs. Elton; 
was I not correct in the statement I made ?” 

“Alas! yes, too correct for my peace. 
I would to Heaven I knew it not!” 

“TI told you I thought you had better not 
investigate this matter too closely,” said 
Mrs. Heartwell; ‘you had better have 
been advised by me. 1 often think of the 
vulgar adage of, ‘Whatthe eye cannot see 
the heart cannot rue ;? and, as I know that 
though men accuse us of frailty, they are 
full as frail themselves, I never watch the 
movements of my husband, or tempt him to 
commit fresh sin by asking him questions. 
I would rather be ignorant of how he is en- 
gaged when absent from me, than to com- 
pel him to resort to falsehood to conceal 
his faults.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Barlow, “ for my part, 
IT used to watch mine, till I was convinced 
he was the most virtuous man in the world. 
Now I give myself no trouble about him ; 
if I had discovered that he was a sinner, I 
know I should be tempted to tear his eyes 
out.” 








“* My husband is called a very honest, 
faithful, upright man; and yet, if I were to 
find him tripping in this way,” said Mrs. 
Heartwell, *‘I would neither tear out his 
teeth, hair, nor brains—on the contrary, I 
would leave him in the full possession of 
all his faculties, with the reasonable hope 
that if I was kind, patient, forbearing to him, 
and silent on the subject of his indiscretion, 
I should at length strengthen the chain that 
held my truant, and by degrees draw him 
gently back again.” 

‘‘T shall never have that trouble,” said 
Mrs. Barlow, “because it is well known 
that my husband is so faultless, so correct, 


sand so faithful to me, that I cannot doubt 


him for a moment. I heard, too, that his 
conduct is so much esteemed and admired 
at the cantonment, that he is considered an 
example for the officers; in short, he isa 
pattern husband, and none of your gay de- 
ceivers.” 

Poor Mrs. Elton sat crying, ready to 
break her heart. Mrs. Heartwell tried to 
prevail upon her to go to bed, but declaring 
she could not sleep, she_ resolved to sit up 
tillthe worthless woman had left her hus- 
band. Mrs. Barlow observed that she was 
determined to see the affair out, and would 
stay there too; and Mrs. Heartwell, out of 
compassion to the unhappy Caroline, re- 
mained to check, if possible, the unmerci- 
ful remarks of Mrs. Barlow, who observed, 

“Ifmy hushand had been at home he 
would have beena restraint upon the con- 
duct of Captain Elton ; for it has been said 
that the worthless woman that visits him is 
sure to goto the adjoining room whenever 
Barlow is absent. O, the wretch! If it 
were I that was served so, I’d raise the 
whole garrison—but see, some one is steal- 
ing out of the servant’s room; let us observe 
them closely—and see! there comes your 
husband, too—look, Mrs. Elton! O the 
villain !” 

“That’s not Henry,” said Garoline ; 
“ that’s not my husband.” 

‘* No!” said Mrs. Heartwell, very calm- 
ly; itis yours, madam, turning to Mrs. 
Barlow; ‘‘it is Lieutenant Barlow, and he 
seems very fond of her too.” 

“‘ My husband!” screamed Mrs. Barlow 
—‘‘let me go; let me gq, Mrs. Heartwell! 
I’ll raise the house ;—fire! murder! O, V’ll 
be the death of them!” 

«And I will fly to my dear injured Hen- 
ry,” said the delighted Mrs. Elton “ and on 
my knees humbly ask him to forgive me 
for my unjust suspicions.” 

The moral of this story is too apparent to 
need further comment, as it will be seen 
that a too earnest desire to afflict others, to- 
gether with a disposition to pry into their 
affairs, willbe apt to involve ourselves in 
calamity ; and that persons of this habit of 
mind, often fall deservedly into the pit they 
intended for their neighbours. 
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MYSTIFICATION. 

My uncle Ben was one of the wisest and 
most deliberating men about trifles “ that 
e’er my conversation coped withal ;” join 
to this an insatiable appetite for the myste- 
rious,, and you have old Ben’s character as 
pat as though he himself had sat for his por- 
trait to your wisdomship. He viewed all 
nature with a microscopic eye, which con- 
verted mites into mammoths. Under ev- 
ery appearance, he discovered mystery lurk- 
ing—a drunken sailor was a revelling pirate, 
and an old apple woman was a withered 
witch. 
deeply initiated into the mysteries of com- 
pound syllables, the poor man knew noth- 
ing about the march of mind, and firmly be- 
lieved in witch-craft. In his youth he had 
been sent on a mercantile speculation, to 
that land of hobgoblins and strong drinks, 
spirits of fire and flood, spirits of water and 
wine, mystified and mystifying Germany.— 
It was a tradition in the family, that he had 
there fallen in love, and met with disap- 
pointment, as many a worthy wight has done 
before and since. 
the natives of that country, when crossed in 
love, he had recourse to the bottle ; and dur- 
ing a short but persevering career of intem- 
perance, completely beclouded the litile wit 
niggard nature had bestowed upon him. 
Luckily for the poor fellow, he was recalled 
in time to prevent his epitaph from being— 
“a genius who had drank himself to death,” 
and he left Germany, “ with a most plenti- 
ful lack of wit” and money, and a firm and 
unconquerable belief in the powers of the 
devil and brandewein. 

Ben’s little bark sailed down the stream 
of life, without his logging any remarkable 
accident. Always loving brandy, and the 
marvellous, he ate, drank and slept like 


other folks, with the exception of a tale of 


mystery now and then, which added a little 
cayenre to his usually flat and insipid tife. 
At the time the old quiz met with the fol- 
lowing adventure, he was sound in wind and 
Jimb, and weak in head, just such a man as 
a despot would wish his subjects to be.— 
He had one qualification, however, not quite 
so acceptable to an autocrat—a disposition 
to watch every mysterious move made on 
the chess-board of society. In short, Ben 
was as curious a ‘red-nosed, inquisitive, ad- 
dle- pated, gullible, believing a little man as 
a Hogarth, or a Cruikshank would wish to 
see; or Baron Munchausen could have de- 
sired for a listener. 

It was a dark, windy fall night; all regu- 
lar people had been snoring for an hour, all 
reasonably lengthy curtain lectures had been 
finished, the most wakeful watchmen were 
slumbering,when Ben walked out ofa friend’s 
house—a corner house. After gravely de- 
liberating for ten minutes, which of the two 
opposite streets he should choose, (they both 


For as Ben had never been very’ 


After the wise fashion of 





| 


terminated in the same cross street, not ten 
yards apart from each other,) he at last de- 
cided the weighty matter, and staggered on 
his homeward path. On walked Ben, cogi- 
tating unutterable things, and like other ab- 
stracted philosophers, frequently walking 
into a gutter, or bouncing his head against a 
post. The comparison beiween Ben and a 
philosopher extends still farther ; for, like a 
sagacious theory-builder, Ben was never sa- 
tisfied with the effect, without a knowledge 
of the cause: therefore, when suddenly ar- 
rested by a post or a barrel, or in avoiding 
a Scyllaofa cellar, he stepped into a Charyb- 
dis of a gutter, Ben would stop short and en- 
deavour to become acquainted with /e por- 
quoi, during which investigation he looked 
as sapient and as puzzled as Des Cartes, ex- 
plaining a phenomenon, or an astronomer, 
accounting for the gambols of a comet. Sun- 
dry consoling moralists have assured us, 
that the more misfortunes a man meets with 
in this world of mishaps, the wiser and bet- 
ter he is likely to become. Ben was an ex- 
emplification of this, for his rude encounters 
somewhat sobered him, and in proportion 
to the frequency of proofs he gave of the 
principle of gravitation, in due ratio did his 
gravily increase. One thing also occurred, 
which rendered him, if not perfectly ebriate, 
at least steady, acting, as it did, upon his 
confirmed habit of listening to any mysteri- 
ous conversations—matter or manner mat- 
tered not to Ben. He loved a whisper above 
all things; bu: these Were tones alternately 
deep or shrili, vehemently enuciated and 
emphasized. Ben listened—the deep voice 
said—“ ’Tis past all bearing, gentle coz, the 
old fellow treats us not according to our de- 
serts ; have we not done more business this 
season than any ?—and when I proposed the 
murder”—Here Ben’s horror perfectly froze 
the warm brandy round his heart. “A poor 
paltry murder, he refused saying—two were 
enough.” You are right,” answered the 
shrill voice; “he is a poor, pitiful fool. 
When I proposed to him to-night to rob and 
murder his uncle, did you observe his child- 
ish, ridiculous hesitation— ’twas laughable.” 

Poor Ben !—his appetite for the horribie 
and the marvellous, was now fully satiated ; 
and, like others who have had their inordi- 
nate passions gratified, bitterly did he repent ; 
but, still, though horror thrilled through eve- 
ry trembling vein, he appeared spell-bound. 
He could not refrain from listening—it ap- 
peared as though his whole soul had center- 
ed in his ear. The wretches walked on, and 
ever and anon he caaght the sounds of assas- 
sination! fire! sacrilege! His knees trem- 
bled beneath his body; his eyes were start- 
ing from their sockets ; his heart beat against 
his breast in wild and feverish commotion; 
he sank to the ground lifeless, senseless, mo- 
tionless! The dark snd dreadful plotters 
of iniquity stopped within ten yards of him, 
and continued their conversation. I do 
think that if any thing mysterious were to be 





attempted, within ear shot of Ben’s grave; 
he would arise to listen. A single whisper, 
any thing that sounded mysteriously, would 
always have more effect in recovering the old 
gentleman from one of the fainting fits, to 
which he latterly was subject, than if you had 
discharged a whole platoon close by him. 
However, be the cause what it might, he soon 
recovered, and leaning upon his elbow, he 
distinctly heard the deep voice say—** we 
will not do it; we will not be at his beck; 
and to show him how independent I am, I 
will have (Ben could not distinguish the 
name) murdered.” ‘ You are right,” said the 
womanish voice; ‘I will avouch the deed; 
and to give him another proof, give me 
yours—hence to the winds ye fragments !”— 
Some pieces of paper were scattered 3 seve- 
ral fell on poor Ben, who was crouching 
down the cellar-way of an unfurnished house, 
with his grim, pale visage peeping o’er the 
pavement. The poor fellow shrank from 
the fragments, as though they had been mol- 
ten lead. The same voice continued— 
“ Farewell; we must not be seen together, 
or our plot will be discovered : meet me here 
to-morrow night, when ’tis dusk, then we 
will make further arrangements—farewell ; 
the murder we will have.” Like Ali Baba, 
poor Ben was a long time before he could 
collect his scattered wits: at last, with a des- 
perate effort, he scrambled up, seized all the 
scraps of the paper that he could collect at 
one grasp, and with a terrible joy, coursed 
home as though a pack of blood-hounds had 
been at his heels. 

The next morning, long before business 
hours, Ben took his station at the door of 
the Police Office, and his bosom swelled al- 
most to bursting with the last night’s dread- 
ful secrets. At last the doors were thrown 
open. Ben “ did not a round, unvarnished 
tale deliver ;” but like the immortal commen- 
tators of one Will Shakspeare, garnished it 
with sundry sapient conjectures of his own, 
and not a few interpolations and additions. 
His profundity, the Justice, was somewhat 
incredulous for a time, for Ben was a notori- 
ous character, and a well known bore. But 
when the scraps of paper were shown, he 
confessed that ‘the rebellion” did “ look 
giantlike,” and issued his warrant. 

A popular commander at the head of a 
conquering army; a militia captian, strut- 
ting before his company ; Napoleon Buona- 
parte at his coronation; an aspiring Ros- 
cius, elected Preeses of a spouting club,might 
have felt elated, but what was their pride or 
pleasure, when compared to the exultation 
of my uncle Ben, on his appointment as 
commander in chief of the Myrmidons of 
the Police ! A great man, pro tempore, al- 
ways supports his honours in so dignified a 
mariner ; No man on earth is so regal or pe- 
remptory, as an inspector at an election, 
or that favoured son of Mars, who keeps 
the grinning mob at a respectful distance 
during a militia review. But what were 
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they to Ben? Legitimates of Europe! Oh, 
had ye but seen my uncle Ben, true digni- 
ty of carriage you might have acquired—as 
all things are acquired now—in six lessons ! 

Long did the party wait that night; anx- 
iously did Ben’s heart beat, and exquisite 
was his gratification, when he observed two 
muffled personages coming round the cor- 
ner ; but, alas! the vanity of human joys ; 
their voices shewed they were not the de- 
sirés, and he and his party were forced to re- 
main perdus. But at last they came; Ben 
knew them in an instant, by their rapid 
conversation and violent gestures ; he gave 
the signal; his party rushed out; loudly 
swore the deep voice, shrilly shrieked the 
soprano, but bravely did Ben and his party 
contest the victory; there were forty of 
them ; discretion is the better part of valour. 
Ben was aware of this, and had brought one 
hundred yards of rope with him, wherewith 
he bound the delinquents. Triumphantly 
marched the valorous conquerors to the po- 
lice office. 

An explanation took place; poor Ben 
never held up his head after that explana- 
tion. I do think it was the death of the poor 
fellow. To explain—the suspected person- 
ages were first rates of a Theatre. The 
prima had written a melo drama; it was of 
its murders he spoke (for what is a melo dra- 
ma without murders?) The prima had per- 
formed Milwood the night before, to the 
manager’s Barnwell. ‘There had been a 
little fracas theatrique between him and his 
subjects, a thing by no means rare in the 
histrionic realm. This was the whole mys- 
tery. With the characteristical laughing 
benevolence of their caste, the aggrieved 
parties quizzed and forgave Ben, but the 
poor fellow had reeeived his death blow; 
he lingered for a while, and died, I verily 
believe, broken hearted—he was fairly quiz- 
zed to death.” Alas, poor Ben ! 

LOVE AND RRASON. 

“ My dear fellow, I have now accompa- 
nied you in your gallop of three days, for 
travelling it cannot be called, and you have 
not exchanged a dozen words with me, ex- 
cepting your very kind and polite varia- 
tions to the tune, ** Begone, you trouble me.” 
The speaker was a fine looking middle aged 
man, with a broad Plato-like forehead, and 
a dark, benevolent, lustrous eye, whose fire 
had evidently been tamed by years and re- 
flection, but still there was a something in it, 
which told of strong, but conquered pas- 
sions. 

The youth whom he addressed, was lean- 
ing moodily on the table, with his face bu- 
ried in his hands. He raised it, when his 
companion addressed him. No one would 
have thought of calling it handsome, but 





there was intellectuality in his pale counte- 


nance and intelligeat eye. When once seen, 
they were not a face and eye to be for- 
gotten. 





“It is very kindly meant, no doubt,” said 
he, “ but surely you know enough of man’s 
nature to be aware, that after such a shock 
as I have received, solitude is the best com- 
forter.” 

“ 1 know no such thing,” rejoined the sen- 
ior, “ and besides, let us look coolly at the 
cause of the sorrow, which has made such a 
child of you. A pretty blue eyed girl, with 
auburn hair, wreathing round a_ polished 
forehead, whose outward beauty has a poor 
contrast to the sense within, has thought fit 
to marry another man. “ The more fool she, 
and the greater fool you, to grieve for it. 
Why, man, there are plenty of blue eyed 
girls in the world.” 

“ Uncle,” rejoined the youth, *‘ you may 
have reasoned more, and thought more than 
I have, but you have never felt as much. 
’Tis now six years since I left my native 
land, and wherefore did I leave it ?>—for her 
sake. I was poor, and would not have 
plunged the woman I loved into misery. I 
have toiled and struggled beneath a burning, 
pestilential sky; I have taken all honoura- 
ble means of acquiring wealth; I have la- 
boured like a slave; 1 have been sneered at, 
for rapacity and avarice; bitter, bitter, to 
me, were the means of acqiring that wealth, 
for it forced me to associate with men of 
grovelling minds, to speak in their language, 
to do as they did, till, by heaven! I was al- 
most as mean and contemptible as they. I 
returned with my hard earned wealth—you 
know the rest. Isaw her married; did I 
betray my emotion; did I not look calmly 
on?”—and bitterly he laughed. 

“ Harry,” said his uncle, * you have 
charged me with want of feeling. Boy, I 
could, aye will, tell you a tale, and thence 
you may judge, if I am fit to be your ad- 
viser.”” 

Tears stood in his eyes, but they fell not, 
for he was a man who, if he could not con- 
trol his feelings, had the power of prevent- 
ing their display—he continued. 

“ You may remember, for I have often 
told you so to cheer you, that my early days 
were days of poverty and difficulty. I had 
scarcely left college, when my parents, from 
sickness and misfortune in trade, were redu- 
ced almost to beggary. It was to put daily 
bread into their mouths,!and those of my poor 
little sisters and brother, that I undertook 
private tuition, the only thing for which my 
desultory mode of study had fitted me. 
Many a head-ache I had, from the tiresome 
task of drilling the dull lesson into the head 
of stupidity or obstinacy, and many the 
heart-ache, from the superciliousness of an 
unfeeling, wealthy employer, or from the of- 
ten, tacitly encouraged pertness of the pupil. 
Often have I cursed my fate, when the clock 
struck the warning hour, which called me 
from the perusal of some delightful volume, 
to my wearying, daily drudgery. There 
was. one pupil however, the time of whose 
lesson was frequently anticipated. She was 





a fair girl, with a mild, soft hazel eye, which, 
however, frequently gleamed brightly and 
mirthfully. She was a mere child, with all 
a child’s whims and fancies; but she was 
only capricious in trifles;, in the utmost 
wildness of girlish mirth, she would have 
shuddered to utter a word which might burt 
the meanest menial’s feelings ; her heart was 
all kindness, and her soul all guileless puri- 
ty. There was one thing also which won 
my heart; she would inquire after my sick 
parents’ health, in a soft, sweet, pitying tone, 
which made tears start into my eyes; she 
was the only one who did so, and I loved 
her for it. I often caught myself gazing on 
her intensely, as she bent over her book, 
and when she raised her eyes from it, and 
observed this, she would blush deeply, and 
ask some needless question about the lesson, 
in the prettiest, most confused manner pos- 
sible. Wherefore should I dwell upon these 
thoughts ? I loved her, and thought she loved 
me. We sometimes read poetry together, 
out of the same volume, and I would fondly 
fancy, there was something peculiar in her 
manner, when any passage might possibly 
be applied to ourselves. And who would 
not have thought so, if he had heard those 
feeling, tremulous to nes, and felt the warm 
sigh flutter over his face, or had his head en- 
tangled in a pretty girl’s curls, from sitting 
too close to her, while she was reading love 
poetry. This was too much for flesh and 
blood, and one evening, our lips clung into 
a kiss. Pretty doings,” said a shrill voice 
behind us, pretty doings—walk out of my 
house—walk to your room, madam! I shall 
not expose you, sir, for my daughter’s sake, 
but never let me see you again.” Twas 
mamma! 

Now, my dear Henry, was I not in the 
right, to suppose this girl loved me? ‘ Yes, 
uncle, yes,” said Harry impatiently, “go 
on.” 

“ You remember the good luck which hap- 
pened to me about this time. I became 
clerk in the counting house of one of the 
most whimsical old fellows in the world. 
Promptitude was his motto; he was as ab- 
solute as Napoleon. (The moment he deci- 
ded upon a thing, it was done. He came 
to me one day, and said, in his usual brief 
surly manner, * say, youngster, what time 
will you take to get ready to go as supercar- 
go to India; one of my clerks asks ten, ano- 
ther eight days, how long do you ask ?” 

I knew the humour of the old fellow, and 
replied, “Iam ready now, sir.” 

He grinned grimly, and said, * you shall 

0.” 

I went, remained four years, and by 
trading, secured a competence; returned 
home full of thoughts of my quondam pupil, 
her lessons, the love poetry, and mamma.” 

“ | was now hailed as equal, by those who 
had scorned me. The vulgar rich bowed 
down to me}; but this was no consolation to 
my wounded spirit, for she was married. 
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At first, my grief and indignation were vio- 
lent as yours, but at last, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, I overcame them, and even visit- 
ed at her house. One day we were left a- 
lone together. My heart beat dreadfully ; 
my tongue clave to my mouth, but she was 
totally unconcerned—quite cool. 

“ Do you remember,” said she laughing, 
“the last time we saw each other, before 
you left for India?” 

Iwas struck dumb with astonishment. 

“ Do you know,” continued she, “ I used 
to pity you very much, and I do think you 
were half in love with me—confess now.” 
This was said in such a laughing manner, it 
cooled. my love instanter. Many men would 
have thought this a challenge, but *twas not 
so. 

“Oh uncle, uncle!” said Harry, “ your 
case is not like mine ; that admitted of con- 
solation, mine does not.” 

Six months afterwards, Harry was marri- 
ed, and is now the best humoured, most 
contented man, that ever had a wile, and six 
children to try his patience. 
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(“> In consequence of sickness, which 
has confined the Editor to his room and 
bed, the publication of this number is de- 
layed so long, that he is necessitated to 
omit one week, fully confident that this ex- 
cuse will prove satisfactory to his friends. 


Porrratt oF Miss Ciara Fisner.—We 
recently adverted to Mr. Bourne’s intention 
of publishing a portrait of this distinguished 
young lady ; since which time, he has issued 
his prospectus, and it is now for public zeal 
to manifest itself, and say, whether the most 
finished specimen of the graphic art in our 
country, is, or is not, to be lucrative to its 
publisher. The painting is now finished, 
and is one of the most faithful portraits 
which has yet emanated from the talented 
pencil of Mr. Inman. The engraving itself, 
will be executed by Mr. Bennett, the most 
accomplished of our artists. In fact, every 
measure has been adopted, to merit and se- 
cure the patronage of the public, and it will 
be a blot on our national character, if such 
an effort does not meet with commensurate 
encouragement. 

{> A subscription paper is left at our 
office, where persons disposed to enrol their 
names, may have an opportunity to do so. 





Frencu Operas.—Complete sets of all 
the operas, vaudevilles, &c. which have been 
performed by the French Company in our 








city, may be obtained at the agency of Neale 
& Mackenzie, No. 2 Chambers street, in the 
original language. They were printed at 
Philadelphia, under the direction of the 
troupe ; and as far as we have been enabled 
to judge, are executed with neatness and fi- 
delity. The works will be a pleasing vehi- 
cle for instructing novices in the polished 
dialogue of the French tongue. 

Ascension.—Mr. Robinson made a 
beautiful ascent from Castle Garden on Wed- 
nesday of last week, accompanied by a 
young lady. The weather was uncommon- 
ly fine for the season, and the calmness of 
the atmosphere seemed to promise a favour- 
able result. There is a degree of self-pos- 
session and firmness about Mr. R. which 
renders his attempts doubly pleasing to the 
spectator. He feels perfect confidence in 
his scientific qualifications for an erenaut, 
and without these, mere animal courage 
would be of no avail. 

Every thing being prepared, the cords 
were disengaged about half past four 0’- 
clock, and the aerial! vessel floated into the 
air, which “buoyed it proudly up,” as if 
in pride of its noble freight. It is indeed a 
grand, majestic sight to see man invading 
the regions of the clouds. Mr. R. contin- 
ued with his fair companion about half an 
hour in the air, during which time he slow- 
ly proceeded over the city in the direction 
of Williamsburgh, on Long Island, near 
which place he descended in the water, and 
was supported by the balloon until a_ boat 
came from the shore. The ascent was wit- 
nessed at the Castle Garden by several 
thousand spectators, and from its battle- 
ments, as you looked towards the city, you 
might have parodied Damon’s speech, 
<¢ All New-York starts up upon her hills 
And lends her hundred thousand voie 

The Battery was completely crowded 
with our citizens, who, like all other mobil- 
ities, are ever most eager after * sights and 
shows.” 

Mr. 
clock. 

The Winnebagoe Indians were present. 
They were much puzzled at the scene, and 
could not comprehend the utility of the ex- 
hibition. Atlast they were assured that 
Mr. R. was about to commence a journey 
to the moon, to spend a social evening with 
the Lunarians, and return. This appeared 
more probable to them, and they were there- 
fore reconciled to the novel sight. The 
moon, which was rising in all its fullness as 
the ballvon floated towards it, might have 
tended to impress the idea more forcibly. 








es to the shout.” 


R. returned to the city about ten o’- 








Antarctic Expepirion. The con- 
queror’s laurels are stained with blood ; the 
music of his triumph is accompanied by the 
groans of the widow and the orphan; the 
only glory which is true, and the only fame 











which should be lasting, spring from actions 
which are calculated to benefit man, to ex- 
tend his dominion and enlarge his intellect. 
The remembrance of buttles won and lost, 
shall pass away, or only be preserved in 
musty, unread records, but the achieve- 
ments of a Columbus or a Cook, shall be as 
durable as the benefits derived from their 
exertions. The projected expedition to the 
South pole, raises our honour as a nation. 
What !—Should it be said, that the half-en- 
lightened Russian serf, has done more for 
the cause of science and commerce, the in- 
tellectual and physical benefit of mankind, 
than the free citizen of America, with all 
his boasted love of enterprise, his dauntless 
perseverance, and his unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge ? If the memory of every 
thing done by our government, during the 
present century, should be dimly and scant- 
ily traced on the page of fame, the history 
of this expedition, indelibly fixed in bright 
and golden letters, shall be a redemption 
from oblivion, Let these brave men go forth 
to glory and to usefulness ; the good wishes 
of every enlightened citizen accompany 
them ; the heartfelt prayer of every pinlan- 
thropist ascend for their preservation from 
the imminent danger with which their path 
is beset. Let them remember that on these 
exertions, depend their own, and the na- 
tional renown. 





- DRAMATIC DIARY. 


eee I will set you up a GLass, 
Where you may see the inmost part of you.” 
HAMLET, 





Monpay, Oct. 20, 1828. 

PARK.—The musical play of THE VIRGIN OF 
THESUN. Rolla, Wallack—Don Alonzo, Barry— 
Cualpo, Richings—Diego, Hilson—High Priestess, 
Mrs. Wheatley—Cora, Hilson ; .4!mazi/i, Hackett— 
Idali, Sifarpe. Pas de Deux, by the Misses Parker. 
Birch’s Drama of THE ADOPTED CHILD. Michael, 
Mr. Wallack—Ricard, Barnes—Nell, Mrs. Wallack 
—Lucy, Hackett—Clara, Sharpe. 

‘The excellenciesygad defects of James Wallack’s 
style of acting, are peculiarly his own ; there is no 












“olden mediocrity” with him ; he is either very supe- 
rior or very faulty. We have heretofore alluded to the 
blemishes of that style; we will now revert to his 
beauties, as the more gracious task. He this eve- 
ning appeared in a character, which gave full seope 


The 
bounty of nature, and a close study of stage effect, 


for the display of his histrionie abilities. 
have both their share in this excellence. The prin- 
cipal cause, however, of his success is, that in the 
delineations of the simple passions of our nature, he 
is almost unrivalled—unmixed emotions he can ex- 
press, but he is incapable of the representation of 
contending passions, and the effect they may have 
upon beings of uncommon and superior intellect.— 
Rolla, therefore, the child of nature,.the noble, sin- 
gle-minded, heroic Peruvian, is his best personation. 
The yells of the Indian Chiefs who were present tes- 
tified the effect of his noble person, and elegant at- 
titudes. In the character of Michael, in the after- 
piece, he was eminently sutcessful, excepting in 
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some few instances, when the bursts of sentiment 
were scarcely rough enough for the rude sailor. Mr. 
Barry’s Alonzo was (a very unusual thing in him) too 
tame and spiritless. He appeared labouring under 
the effects of indisposition. Hilson’s Diego is arich, 
racy performance: he threw all the quiet, sly hu- 


mour into it, for which he is so remarkable. Mes- 
dames Hackett and Sharpe, were charming. Rich- 


ings was in good voice. Mrs. Hilson’s Cora, with 
the exception of some portions, which were rather 
overdone, was natura’; beautiful and affecting. Mr. 
Barnes is decidedly and deservedly a favorite ; but 
he should beware, lest his fame be built on an un- 
safe foundation ; popularity, which is not founded 
on genuine merit, never can be lasting. A word to 
the wise: buffoonery is not a requisite for good low 
comedy ; that which is unnatural may elicit momen- 
tary approbation, but people grow tired of it; and 
such a reaction admits of no turn in the tide of pub- 
lic favor—once lost, itisnot easily regained. His Ri- 
card was a caricature, and what is worse, of a char- 
acter which, if sustained jwith the vis comica of 
which it is capable, would bea credit to any com- 
median’s powers. 

BOWERY.—-Mrs. Gilfert’s Benefit. Mr. Dunlap’s 
translation of the French drama of THE GAM- 
BLER’S FATE. George St. Germain, Barrett— 
Warner, Wallack—Dermont, Forbes—melia, Mrs. 
Gilfert—G eorgette, Miss S. Gilfert, (her first appear- 
ance.) Pas de Deux, by Mons. and Mdme. Achille. 
A National Neapolitan Dance the TARENTELLA, 
by Mons. and Mad. Vestris, with the National Span- 
ish Dance, THE CACHUCHA, accompanied with 
Castinetts. Hoare’s Farce of THE PRIZE: or, 2, 5, 
3,8. Dr.Lenitive, Barrett—Label, Chapman—Cudda, 
Read— Caroline, Miss Cramer. 

Notwithstanding the progndstications of religious 
zealots, that a fatality would attend the re-produc- 
tion of “The Gambler’s Fate,” it was produced this 
evening for Mrs. Gilfert’s Benefit, and the proud edi- 
fice still stands; nor again has 

“ the blackened wall 

And scathed column, marked our temple’s fall.” 

This drama, which is an almost verbal translation 
from the French, by William Dunlap, Esq. the vete- 
ran manager of the New-York stage, should proper- 
ly be entitled “‘ The Life of a Gambler.” 
tailed version, manufactured for the English thea- 


The cur- 


tres, and produced at the Park, has destroyed much 
of the effect and spirit of the piece. 
each act (three in number) comprises the events ofa 
day with intervals of fifteen years between each, and 
three successive periods of the life are depicted. 


In the original, 


We have been favored by Mr. Dunlap with the pe- 
rusal of the French Drama, from which we will ex- 
tract a summary of the incidents for next week’s in- 
sertion. 

The piece was not as well acted as last season. 
Barrett’s St. Germaine was as before good; but 
Wallack was both imperfect in the text, and defi- 
cient in energy as the confirmed Gambler, Warner: 
in the last scene, especially, he was unpardonably 
When the most tragic effect should bave 
been imparted to the misery of the hovel and its in- 


remiss. 


mates, by injudicious play, he turned the whole cur- 
rent of the piece into a mockery oflow comedy. Mr. 
Forbes as the uncle, and W. Forrest as the father, 
of Germaine, were very impressive. 











Mrs. Gilfert showed a deference to the opinion of 
her admirers, in selecting Amelia for her benefit. It 
is one of her best characters—indeed, the part itself 
is admirably fitted to display versatility of pow- 
er. Joy and grief, the greatest happiness and the 
, all her fate. 


Yo 


Whether as the partner of St. Germaine’s 


deepest, despair, are interwoven in 
youthful 
love; the virtuous wife of his maturer years, or the 
patient companion of his aged misery, she was equal- 
ly successful. We shall notice this drama more par- 
ticularly in our next. 
Tuerspay, Oct. 21. 
PARK.—Gay’s BEGGAR’S OPERA, and Von- 
Weber’s Opera of DER FREISCHUTZ, 
BOWERY.—Pocock’s Drama of ROB ROY.— 
Music by Bishop. Pas Seul, by Mdme. Labasse. In- 
dian War Dance, by Mr. Schinnotti. Ayton’s Farce of 
THE RENDEZVOUS. Simon, Chapman—Sophia, 
Miss Cramer. 
The Opera of 
} 


to bring a crowded i 








Roy, and the Indians, conjoined 
The Opera 


same beauties and defects 


this evening. 
itself, went off, with th 


as at its performance last week. Mr. Fisher’s “ Dou- 


gal creature” is a good delineation, and was hailed 


with delight by the audience, Indians and all, who by 


the way, must be the best judges of the nature of 


such anomalous characterg in the world of civiliza- 


tion. After the Opera and uprowr, for all the pitites 


tried to imitate the cries of the Indians, Mr. Schin- 


notti danced a war dance, in character. The fores- 


ters viewed it in imperturbable silence, (for dancing 


with them is a 





matter of business) although he dis 


played much nerve and good 
they 
or otherwis 


of Mdme. 


cessive lavolta, piroette, or coranto, yells of delight 


pantomime; nor did 


otion, either pleasurable 





tillthe de “Pve been Roaming,” 


] 





Then, at each suc- 


asse commence 


burst from them. One squaw, in ecstacy, rose on 





the seat of the bench, and the fie countenances of 





all were changed to an expression of pleasure. From 


this, philosophers might argue, the French style of 


dancing is the most conson: 


CHATHAM.—Frer 


nt with nature! 





ime in this ci- 


ti 
I 


























ty; Opera in 3 acts, called LES FOLIES AMOUR- 
EUSES, arranged from Regnard’s play of Castil 
Blaze; music by Mozart, Rosini, Cimarosa, Steibelt, 
&e Ve ww, Mo \ d 
Leonore, ! N 
The first t} a 
LES VISIT  P elf 
Alexandre t—Gregoire, Notaire; Fu- 
ther B ifort, Roch fort— other €S8, Mdme. Clo- 
zel—Euphemia, Milon. 
Wepnespay, Oct. 23 
PARK.—Shakspeare’s Tragedy of HAMLET.— 
Hamlet, W allack—Laertes, Woodhull—Horatio, Simp- 
son—P us, | s—t t, Barry—Ophelia, M 
 . »b i s Parke i 
D <, Rattle, Placid 
irs, Wheatley—Emma, Wal- 
ted Hamlet this evening. We 
1 whole: but as 
par lg it bear ty tered 
throughout the performance. His attempts in trag- 
edy suffer teo much in comparison with the remem- 
brance of the splendid delineations of Booth, Con- 


way, Forrest, Hamblin, Kean and Macready. In 
fact, he is not fitted for the intellectuality of Hamlet, 
and in justice to himself he should not attempt it. 
Mr. Wallack has been accustomed at Drury Lane to 





play in Hamlet, not the moody philosophic Prince 
himself. No man has been the subject of more con- 
tention among English critics. His good qualities 
as an actor, are so apparent, and so calculated to ren- 
der him a favorite with the million, that he has had 
supporters, who were carried away by that interest, 
which he throws intoa particular range of character, 
On the other 
hand, the calm, dispassionate critic regards him as 


almost beyond the bounds of reason. 


one of the most perfect melo-dramatic models of the 
age, but cannot in justice to those who look for his 
unbiased opinion, concede praise to his; tragic queli- 
fications, 

Mrs. Barnes’ Ophelia does not rank among her 
most pleasing performances. She is too lacrymose 


in the character. The mad scenes are those in 
which she excels; there the fixedness of her maniac 
gaze, and the witless tokens of remembrance which 


gl 





immer through her insanity, are such as to touch 
the heart, and drive the life Blood convulsively 
through its channels. 

Woodhull’s Laertes is a very fair personation ; it 
sometimes wants energy, but in general is entitled to 
praise. Barry, as the Ghost, was very impressive ; 
the deep monotony ofhis tones were completely se- 
pulchral. 

Richings played the King; he was dressed too 
young and should not have left out that beautiful so- 
liloquy, beginning—“ Oh my offence is rank.” How- 
ever, the character was taken at a very short study 
and under those circumstances is entitled to praise. 
She 
displays great energy in the closet scene, and at the 
play. 

_BOWERY.—Miss Phillips’ Benefit. The Opera 
of NATIVE LAND. Aureliode Montalta, Mr. Hunt 
—Tancredi, Forbes—Peregrino, Chapman—Cly- 
mante, (with songs) Miss Phillips—Blondina, Miss 
Cramer. The TARENTELLA, with THE CA- 
a Farce of the HUNDRED POUND 


Mrs. Sharpe’s Queen is a very good portrait. 


Tuurspay, Oct. 23. 

PARK.—Benefit of Mr. Simpson. Arne’s Opera 

f ARTAXERXES. Artaxerxes, Mrs. Hackett— 
“Irbaces, Mr. Horn—Artabanes, Richings—Mandane, 
Mrs. Austin—Semira, Sharpe. The Bavarian Broom 
Song, by Mrs. Sharpe. Barney leave the Girls alone, 
by Mr. Barnes. 4 Swilor’s Hornpipe, by Master Cok 
lett. A new Pas de Deux, by sses Parker,— 
Melo-Drama of THE FALLS OF CLYDE. Donald, 
Mr. Maywood—Kenmure, Woodiull—Edward En- 


8) 








1) 








field, Simpson—WMalcola, Barry—Ellen Enfield, Mrs. 
Barn icld, Wheatley. 

BOWE > new Grand Ballet, called LE 
PAGE INCONSTANT. Count Almaviva, Mons. 


Vestris; Figaro, Mons, Achille—Cherubino, Mdme. 
Achille— antonio, Mr. Schinotti—Bartolo, Mr. Flo- 
5 -Countess, Mdine. Labasse—Susanna, Mdme. 
Vestris; Fanchette, Mad’selle Rosalie—Marceline, 
Mdme. Passage. Previous to the Ballet, the Come- 
FISH OUT OF WATER. 

Le Page Inconstant is a version of Beaumarchias’ 


celebrated Opera of the Marriage of Figaro. It is pro- 


dy of 


duced in pretty good style at the Bowery, under the 
direction of Mons. Labasse, the music selected by 
Mr. G, Ponce, from the Operas of Rossini. 
the 


This is 
greatest display of talent ever combined in Ame- 
rica; the Vestris as Susanna, was arch and naive, 
Labasse dignified as the Countess, the pretty 
Achille admirable in the amorous little Page Cheru- 
bin, and the sprightly Rosalie simple and modest as 


the village Fanchette. Mons. Vestris is pleasing in 





—--—— 4 
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Count Almaviva, although his pantomimic action is 
not near so graceful as his dancing. Mons. Achille 
wasan excellent dancing barber, and fully came up 
to our ideas of propriety. 

CHATHAM.—French Opera, called JOCONDE, 
ou les Corewrs d’ Adventures. Robert, M. Alexandre— 
Joconde, Privat ; Jeannette, Mdme. Alexandre. Com- 
ic Vaudeville of VATTEL, ou Le Petit Fils dun 
Grand Homme. Vattel, Mons. Victorin. 

Fripay, Oct. 24. 

PARK.—The Tragedy of BERTRAM. Bertram, 
Mr. Wallack—St. Aldobrand, Richings——Prior, 
Woodhull—Imogine, Mrs. Barnes— Clotilda, Sharpe. 
A Sailor’s Hornpipe, by Miss S. Parker. Musical 
Drama of THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
Walter, (with a song) Mr. Wallack—Sir Rowland, 
Woodhull—Lord Alford, Richings—Gabriel, Placide 
—Josephine, Mrs. Hackett— Winifred, Wheatley. 

,;OWERY.—Ballet of LE PAGE INCONSTANT, 
and Sheridan’s CRITIC. 

CHATHAM—French Opera—Racine’s Tragedy 
of ANDROMAQWUE, Opera of THE BARBER OF 
SEVILLE. 

The genius of the French stage is so decidedly 
different from ours, that no comparisoncan be in- 
stituted between them. Many causes have been as- 
signed for the remarkable coldness of their tragedy ; 
we think, “this effect defective comes by cause ;” 
for all the early French Dramatic writers, were learn- 
ed men ; Racine, particularly, and their genius was 
cramped by their pedantry. Itis said thatthe man- 
ners of a people may be inferred from the character 
However this 
principle would hold good with French Comedy, 
Farce and Opera, it is completely false when applied 
to their Tragedy. 


of their dramatic entertainments. 


It would appear natural, that so 
vivacious a people as the French, would have had 
even more of bustle in their tragedy, than the re- 
flecting, and, as Voltaire styles them, the atrabi- 
laire English. And we believe this would have been 
the case, had the French writers, from lack of learn- 
ing, been forced as Shakspeare was, to trust to “mo- 
ther wit” alone. 

Andromaque is one of the most classical of all 
Racine’s tragedies. It is bolder, too, than his pieces 
usually are, and with the exception of his Iphigine 
interests the feelings, and arouses the passions more 
than any other of his pieces. The vehement Oreste, 
had a good representative in Mons. Aristippe. This 
young actor has genius, more than the cold custom 
ofthe French stage will permit him to show, (im- 
proved as it has been in this respect, by his great mas- 
ter Talma.) His horror, on the assassination of 
Pyrrhus being proposed to him by Hermoine, the 
struggle of his love, the conquest of his better feel- 
ings, by the overwhelming passion which lorded it 
over his heart, were the perftction of acting —French 
acting we mean. It was too cold, too measured for 
an English taste. His gesticulation is very'faulty ; 


it rather resembles that of a Frenchman in a passion, 


than a Greek Prince, struggling with the tortures of 


unrequited affection. In the last scene, however, 
the actor was completely lost in the character; the 
despair, the madness of Oreste, curdled the blood in 
the veins, and after a pause, when the audience re- 
membered they were in a Theatre, the applause 
burst forth rapturously, and if applause ever was me- 
rited, it certainly was the due of this talented young 
actor. He is said to have been a pupil of Talma; 








he does not disgrace his master. Leblanc did Pyrr- 
hus ; he was as absolute a specimen of the wrong 
headedness of legitimate majesty as a man could 
wish to see. Pylade “ami d’Oreste, made us won- 
der how Oreste could choose such an “ami.” The 
little he had to do, he did as badly as could be.— 
Phenix was aso-so “ confidant” we are confident 
that if he does not study his author’s sense and words 
Mdme. 
Clozel’s Hermoine was the most beautifully ener- 
getic piece of acting that we have seen for some 


a little more, that he will never be an actor. 


time. This lady possesses the first and fairest attri- 
bute of genius—versatility ; she always delights, 
The despe- 
rate resolve to be beloved or avenged, the fierte of 


but last night she truly astonished us. 


the princess, the pangs of the despised woman—all 
In the scene where 
she upraids Oreste, for the murder she herself had 


‘theld the mirror up to nature.” 


committed, supported as she was by the excellent 
The Andro- 
maque of Mdme. Theodore was an unequal perform- 


acting of Aristippe, she was sublime. 


ance ; sometimes she attained the true pathetic, and 
then she sank down into the mere French woman, 
lamenting for a spoiled dress. However, in the 
scene where she describes the indignity offered to 
Hector’s body, and laments her and her son’s deso- 
lation, there was none of this. It was affecting and 
natural. A word to this lady: her interpolations 
and transpositions are not at all calculated to amend 
the text of Racine. Cephise was tame, Cleone was 
natural. 

Of the Opera, our limits will allow us only to say, 
that it was executed in a manner worthy the fame 
which the troupe has acquired, with the exception of 
Mons. Alexandre. We think he must have been in- 
disposed ; he was out of voice, and out of tune, out 
of spirit, and out of play. 

Sarurpay, Oct. 25. 

PARK—Poole’s PAUL PRY,  Moncrief’s Melo 
Drama of the CATARACT of the GANGES, 

BOWERY--Face of the 100 POUND NOTE,—- 
Montmorency, Barrett ; Miss Arlington, Miss Cra- 
mer. After which the 16 INDIAN WARRIORS of 
the Winnebago tribe, will appear on the stage, and 
exhibit their National Calumet, or Pipe Dance. 
Previous to the ceremony, the eldest of the Chiefs 
will makean Address, in his peculiar and interesting 
manner. PAS DE DEUX by Mons. Barbere and 
Md’slle Rosalie. Maddock’s Farce of IS IT A LIE? 
PAS DE TROIS by Mons. and Mdme. Vestris, and 
Mdme. Labasse. 

CHATHAM--French Opera—Last night—Opera 
of DERFREISCHUTZ. The Vaudeville in 3 Acts, 
of LA SOMNAMBULE. 


The Drama.—Very little novelty has 
been presented at either house the past 


week. Mr. Horn, Mrs. Austin, and Mr. 
Norton have concluded their engagements 
at the Park, and are about to visit and de- 
light the other cities. Mr. Wallack has also 
concluded his engagement, and took his 
benefit, which was a bumper, on Monday. 
Mr. Maywood took his benefit on Wednes- 
day, in the beautiful and affecting drama, 
the Lear of Private Life, and proceeds to 
Philadelphia for a few days, where he has 
a short engagement, prior to his departure 





for England. A large number of Mr. May- 
wood’s friends attended, to show their re- 
spect and regard for his personal and profes- 
sional character. 

Mr. Caldwell is re-engaged, and appear- 
ed on Thursday in Gossamer, and is again 
to go through his line of characters in gen- 
teel comedy. We have repeatedly heard 
a wish expressed to see him in Tom Shuf- 
fleton, a part in which he is represented ta 
be particularly happy. A new tragedy, by 
a gentleman of this city, is announced as 
speedily forthcoming. 

Mrs. Knight, Miss Phillips, and Mr. 
Hunt, continue to appear in operas at the 
Bowery with increased success. The bal 
let Le Page Inconstant, which puts in re< 
quisition the best talent of the corps of 
dancers, is a very attractive piece. Mr. 
Booth is engaged at this house, and will ap- 
pear immediately. Mr. Cooper appeared 
at the Park last night, for the benefit of Mr, 
Adams; and Mr. E. Forrest will on Mon 
day perform the part of Teli at that house; 
for the benefit of Miss Russell.— Albion. 





OUR SCISSORS. 


Undique collectis membris.” 


Remarkable Works of Art.—The Coli 
seum, at Rome, is upwards of 1600 feet im 
circumference, and of such elevation, tha 
the human eye scarcely measures i 
height. 

Its extent, as well as its elevation, ma 
be estimated by the number of spectato 
it contained, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to 80,000, and by others ta 
100,000. 

Thirty thoysand captive Jews are said te 
have been employed in its construction, b 
Vespasian. It was not finished, however, 
till the reign of Titus. 

The Roman Amphitheatre, at Nismes, if 
of an oval figure, 1000 feet in circumference 
and is sufficiently capacious to contain 20 
000 spectators. It was built in the reign o 
Antonius Pius. 

St. Peter’s Church, Rome, is the large 
and most beautiful church in the world. I 
is 780 feet long, 510 broad, and 500 high 
The height of the body of the church, fron 
the ground to the upper part of the ceiling, i 
460 feet. 

Sixteen persons may place themselves i 
the globular top over the dome, which is an 
nually lighted on the 29th of June, by 4000 
lamps and 2000 firepots, presenting a mos 
delightful spectacle-—Clark’s Wonders. 
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